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ABSTRACT 

This article presents a framework for considering the 
problems involved in developing and implementing more education 
programs in public secondary schools in the United States. Barriers 
that exist to moral education in the schools include political, 
philosophical, and pedagogical problems. The major political problems 
are those of public consensus and the incendiary nature of debate 
over values in schooling. Three philosophical reasons for the malaise 
in moral education are: (1) lack of consensus on a definition of 
moral education; (2) inability to verify moral claims; and (3) the 
issues of moral autonomy. As long as moral education's meaning 
remains elusive, schools will have difficulty establishing it as part 
of the curriculum. All the conventional disciplines speak 
authoritatively to their topics, while moral education cannot point 
to an uncontested basis for validation. Many philosophers argue that 
moral judgments and actions are not fully developed unless they are 
freely chosen. Pedagogical barriers to moral education include; (1) 
problems in defining how moral education fits into the curriculum; 
(2) lack of relevant preparation in pre-service teacher education; 
and (3) lack of clear criteria or assessment devices for measuring 
the success of moral education. (SM) 
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X^ontcmporary calls for 
moral edjcation come from 
many sources. Holders of 
public office such as Secretary 
of Education Bennett and 
California Superintendent 
Honig have urged an cducaDon 
infused with mo-ality. Profes- 
sional organizations such as the 
Association for Supervision 2nd 
Curriculum Development and 
teachers* organizations like the 
American Federation of Teachers 
have advocated moral educa- 
tion. Academics as diverse as 
the late Lawrence Kohlberg and 
Professor Ed Wynne have pre- 
sented a variety of programs 
and arguments for moral educa- 
tion. Parents, as Gallup polls 
attej»t, also want ptSlic schools 
to make moral education a key 
part of schooling. 

In spite of what appears to 
be a broad consensus that 
moral education become a 
significant pan of the school 
program, the best evidence sug- 
gests that It has not. Descrip- 
tions of schooling contained in 
recent studies show that instruc- 
tion in the traditional subject 
areas continues to be the major 
mission of public secondary 
education. With tew exceptions, 
public secondary schools do not 
have systematic programs 
designed to promote moral 
education. Why is this? 

In what follow"^ I offer some 
speculations as to why moral 
education has failed to take 
hold in public secondary 
schools. As will be seen, some 
barriers to moral education are 
political, some philosophical, 
and some pedagogical. I have 
no special wisdom on which of 
these barriers are the most 
stultifying nor how their in- 
teraaion may, chock-a-block. 



sitfle systematic effons at moral 
education. Nonetheless, barriers 
do txist and advocacy alone 
will not bring them down. 

Political BarricTS 
Public school officials thrive on 
consensus. Board members, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers most 
comf ortably pursue their work 
when they believe, correaly or 
incorrectly, that there is broad 
public suppon for their efforts. 
Understanilably, but perhaps 
unfortunately, public controver- 
sy IS avoided whenever possible. 

. . barriers do 
exist) and advocacy 
alone wiil not bring 
them down." 

Elections to office, bond .Fsues, 
tax levies, Sdlcry negotiations, 
and longeJ-for scholastic tran- 
quility can be threatened by the 
vocal disaffeaion of even a 
small minority of the citizenry. 

In the normal course of 
events, most school officials 
expea periodic controversy. It 
comes with the territory. It is 
unusual, however, to find of- 
ficials proposing programs that 
are likely to incite divisive 
public debate. While virtually 
any proposed program has the 
potential to threaten consensus, 
proposing a program in moral 
education can appear to 
guarantee it. 

There is ample evidence of 
the incendiary nature of debate 
over values, moral and other, 
in schooling. Disputes in 
Kanawha County, Virginia; 
Warsaw, Indiana; Hillsboro, 



Missrjri; Spencer, New York; 
Hawkins County, Tennessee, 
and elsewhere testif> to the 
political turmoil moral issues 
can engender. 

One reason school officials 
ma> see moral education as 
politically risky is fear of of- 
fending religious or other fac- 
tions within the communit). 
American societ) is perceued as 
highly plurahstic. This plural- 
ism IS ethical as well as ethnic. 
There is littie public agreement 
on what is morall> right and 
wrong. Moral education implies 
the teaching of morality. 
Moralit) IS about what is right 
and wrong. If there is public 
disagreement about what is 
right and wrong then surel> 
there \sill be public disagree- 
ment over proposals for moral 
education . 

I do not intend to give the 
impression that, when it comes 
to moralit), Americans cannot 
agree on anything. There is 
consensual endor ement of 
highly generalized values such 
as freedom, equality *ionesi>, 
and the like. Cracks in ihe con- 
sensus emerge, however, when 
we face specific moral problems 
in which these values either 
conflia or require interpreta- 
tion. Many school officials fear 
these cracks can become frac- 
tures if a systematic program of 
moral education is advocated. 

There is at least one other 
reason why moral education 
can be politically dishar- 
monious. To put It starkly, I 
believe everyone considers him 
or herself to be a moral expert. 
Being moral is within the grasp 
of everyone; no advanced 
degrees are required. To the 
extent this is true, it is difficult 
to persuade taxpayers to 
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support programs in moral 
education. The argument goes 
like this: I, speakmg now as one 
of the aforementioned tax- 
payers, know little about 
chemistry, trigonometry, history, 
and so on. There are expens in 
those subjeas and ' am willing 
to havt my tax dollars spent 
hiring cenified expens to teach 
them. There arc no cemfied 
expens in right and wrong. 
Consequently, it is folly to try 
to establish programs in 
moral education. 

PhiJosophic2J Barriers 

Because of the absence of 
political consensus, moral 
education has failed to penetrate 
the secondary school curriculum. 
In addition, there are concep- 
tual or philosophical reasons for 
the malaise of moral education. 
I will address three of these 
philosophical problems. 

A major problem for moral 
education is that no one is quite 
cenain what it is. ] once asked 
a graduate class of experienced 
educators to write down what 
they thought of when they 
heard the phrase "moral educa- 
tion." I received 18 different 
responses ranging from "instill- 
ing community standards** to 
"building a new society." The 
results of my informal class- 
room survey mirror the defini- 
tional ambiguity which plagues 
moral education. There are a 
number of competing concep- 
tions of moral education which 
differ markedly in theory, goals, 
content, and methods. This is 
not the place to detail these 
differing conceptions of moral 
education. The point is that 
as long as moral education's 
meaning remains elusive or 
Balkanized, individual schools 



Will have difficulty establishing 
It as pan of the curriculum. 
These local problems increase 
geometrically if one considers 
the pos:;ibility of nationwide 
adoption of moral education. 

A second philosophical bar- 
rier to the adoption of moral 
education has to do with the 
verification of moral claims. A 
perennial philosophical debate 
surrounds the question of how 
to prove or demonstrate that an 
assenion of what is morally 
right IS correct or true. In con- 
trast to science, for exampl.% 
morality has no generally 
agreed-upon methodology for 
determining the truthfulness of 
beliefs. We may agree that 
stealing is wrong, but can we 
prove It with the same degree of 
persuasiveness that a scientist 
might demonstrate the law of 
gravity? It is not uncommon for 
peonle to b<^lieve that moral 
judgments are essentially mat- 
ters jf opmion, grounded on 
nothing more than our inclina- 
tions On this view, if our 
opinions differ there is no firm 
basis for resolving our disagree- 
ment. We simply must agree 
to disagree. 

The philosophical problem of 
validating moral claims may, at 
first glance, seem hopelessly 
abstract and irrelevant to the 
difficulty of incorporating moral 
education into the curnculum. I 
believe, however, that the issue 
implicitly contributes to the 
problems moral education faces. 
Conventional school subjects 
have legitimacy partly because 
we believe they derive from 
established canons of truthful- 
ness or expenise. There is a 
way of sol/ing quadratic equa- 
tions. Algebra teachers are not 
)ust giving their opinion about 



how mathematics should operate. 
The law of ^avity is not 
legislated b>' the whim of our 
physics teachers. We believe that 
all the conventional disciplines 
speak authoritatively to their 
topics. Moral education, on the 
other hand, cannot point to an 
uncontested basis for validation. 
Wh'^t IS taught in schools must 
appear to be true or at least 
authoritative. Moral education 
has difficulty claiming 
such suppon. 

A third philosophical problem 
which deters the adoption of 
programs in moral education 
anses from the issue of 
autonomy. Many philosophers 
argue that moral judgments and 
actions are not fully developed 
unless they are, in some sense, 
freely chosen. To be truly moral 
one must aa from principles to 
which one is personally com- 
mitted. Behavior or judgment 
which IS the consequence of 
external coercion is not pan of 
the moral domain. 

The concept of moral 
autonomy is an impediment to 
moral education, because many 
adults are uneasy with the 
notion of adolescents deciding 
for themselves what is morally 
.-ight and wrong. There is a 
widely-held belief that schooling 
should influence and shape the 
minds of young people, not 
simply set them free. To the 
extent this is true and to the 
extent that morahty implies, in 
pan, freedom of choice, moral 
education can be seen as 
threatening. This threat can be 
more ominous at the high 
school level as adolescents 
increasingly conduct their lives 
free from adult supervision 
and scrutiny. 

These philosophical problems 



make it difficult to clarif> the 
essential tasks of moral educa- 
tion. School officials or mem- 
bers of the i^ublic may not use 
the language within which I 
have framed them, but whether 
aniculated or not, these com- 
plexities hinder the endorsement 
of programs in moral education 

Magogical Barriers 

I have categorized this final set 
of barriers as pedagogical. Here 
1 consider the problems moral 
education presents for the 
teachers and depanment heads 
who have the primary responsi- 
bility for specifying and exe- 
cuting the curricular mandates 
of their school districts. 
Regardless of which conception 
IS endorsed, moral education 
presents special problems to the 
teaching staff. 

Any effon to establish pro- 
grams in moral education will 
encounter curricular resistance 
stiffer than that other iiew 
programs face. There are essen- 
tially two ways the curriculum 
responds to pressures for new 
content. Either new courses 
are created or existing ones 
modified. For example, when 
the need for sex education is 
acknowledged by school offi- 
cials, new courses are frcquenth 
created. When social studies 
depanments are persuaded that 
the roles of women and minor- 
ities have been given shon shrift 
in the history curriculum, ex- 
isting courses are often modified 
to place greater emphasis on the 
contributions of those groups. 

However, curricular changes 
for moral education are much 
more difficult to implement. For 
one thing, I know of no ad- 
vocate of moral education who 
believes its aims can be 
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accomplished by the creation of 
a new course requirement. 
Secondly, calls that moral 
education infuse the entire 
school program contain more 
exhoratory rhetoric than plausi- 
ble curriculum policy. 

One reason for the difficulty 
of establishing moral education 
as pan of the curnciilum, 
whether as a single course or as 
an element of all courses, is the 
earlier-mentioned lack of con- 
sensus on Its meaning. The 
problem is especially trying for 
at least two reasons. For one 
thing, most teachers feel 
pressure to cover cxistr' on- 
tent which, many believe, 
already strains the time bounds 
alloted for their specialties. 
There is resistance to reallo- 
cating time for new curncu.ar 
responsibilities. Also, it is 
unclear how the various subject 
areas should be responsible for 
moral education. To say some- 
thing as elusive as moral educa- 
tion is the responsibility of all 
members of the school staff can 
mean, in praaice, that it becomes 
the responsibility of no one. 

Another pedagogical barrier 
arises in pre-service teacher 
education programs. It is most 
unusual for prospeaive teachers 
to have taken courses in ethical 
philosophy or courses which 
treat the goals and praaices of 
various curricula in mo^al edu- 
cation. By and large, secondary 
teachers are educated to be 
specialists in the conventional 
academic disciplines. Like it or 
not, our teachers are not trained 
to be moral educators. Teachers 
shoulder the primary task of 
enacting their school's cur- 
riculum. Only a Pollyanna 
would expect teachers to be 
comfortable or confident with 
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the slippery mission of 
moral education. 

A final obstacle confronting 
effons at moral education is the 
maner of measuring curricular 
success. Increasingly, school 
offiaals arc betng asked or 
required to demonstrate the 
effeaiveness of their programs. 
This pervasive press for accoun- 
tability usually focuses on 
achievrment test scores in the 
traditional subjea areas. 

But how can we measure the 
success of moral education^ 
Mired in a bog of definitional 

''Only a Pollyanna 
would expect 
teachers to be 
comfortable or 
confident with 
the slippery 
mission of 
moral education/' 

ambiguity, competing goals, 
and public controversy, moral 
educators cannot offer widely- 
accepted criteria of success let 
alone assessment devices which 
can determine the effeaiveness 
of systematic programs in moral 
education. To the extent that 
schools are required to demon- 
strate curricular potency, efforts 
at moral education will no doubt 
remain thwarted. 

Conclusion 

\ do not pretend to have ex- 
haustively cataloged all barriers 
to moral education. Certainly 
there are others. Those that I 



have identified range from the 
rather obvious, for example, 
school officials' concern with 
maintaining public consensus, 
to the more subtle, for exam- 
ple, the issue of moral 
autonomy. It is unclear which 
of the barriers have the most 
daunting effea on efforts to 
promote mor;il education. 
Taken together, however, they 
present a formidable obstacle 
for moral educators who wish 
to influence the public secon- 
dary school curriculum. 

1 should reiterate that these 
barriers to moral education 
most direaly confront the 
public secondary school. Private 
schools, particularly those with 
religious affiliations, can scale 
many of the barriers cited. 
Also, barneis to some forms of 
mora! education are probably 
lower for elementary schools. 
This IS partly because there is 
some general agreement that 
children be socialized into such 
basic moral values as hcnesty, 
respea for property, and 
avoiding violence in solving 
disputes. Barriers to moral 
education become most salient 
at the secondary school level 
where adolescents are more 
likely to questipn authority and 
where teachers view their 
primary responsibilities as 
teaching their academic 
specialties. 

In outlining the barriers cited, 
I have treated moral education 
as if it were p unified concept. 
Some approaches to moral 
education may be less deterred 
by some of the barriers than 
others. I would argue, however, 
that all versions of moral 
education encounter these 
obstacles; some barriers will be 
easier to hurdle than others. 
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A Sampler 

of Approaches to 

Moral Education 

Afora/ Inculcation 

This approach intends to shape 
students' beliefs and behavior in 
accord with the diaates of some 
moral authority, religious or other. 

I The specific beliefs and behaMors 

' to be shaped will vary depending 
upon which **moral authorit)" 
guides the curriculum. A program 
derived from a set of religious 
beliefs would likel> differ from a 
program derivrd from a political 
ideology such as Marxism, but m 
either case, the goal is to produce 
a uniform point of view. Currently, 
the moral inculcation approach is 

i often called charaaer education. 

I 

j References 

I Goble, F. G. & Brooks, B. D. 
I (1983). The Case for Cniraaer 
j Education. Ottawa, Illinois: 

Green Hill Publishers. 
I Goble and Brooks present an 
I argument which claims, among 
j other things, that charaaer edu- 
I cation reduces school vandalism 
I and other destruaive behaviors of 

young people. 

Chjrjaer Educjtion Curriculum 
American Institute for Charaaer 
Education, San Antonio, Texas. 

These curriculum materials 
originally were published in 1974, 

1 but have been periodicall) re\ised, 

i 

Mora/ Chnfication 

Unlike inculcation, this approach 
does not «ntend to teach a set of 
"right'' answers to moral questions. 
Instead, the general aim of clari- 
fication is to help young people 
bener understand themselves and 
the moral beliefs and commitments 
they personally endorse. Ad- 
vocates of this approach frequent- 
ly contend that as adolescents 
bener understand themselves, 
their self-esteem will be enhanced 
and they will be more likel) to be 
produaive members of society. 
The following references offer 
one argument for the clarification 



approach and one set of class- 
room actUKics: 

Refeitnces 

Raths, L. E., Harmin. M., & 
Simon, S. B. (19"'8). Values and 
Tejchmg (2nd edition). Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Pub- 
lishing Company. 

l^/ues and Tcjchmg presents the 
r.itionale and practices of values 
cl.uificjtion, perhap> the best- 
knoMn approach to treating values 
in the curriculum. 

Simon, S. B., Howe, L. W., ^ 
Kirschenbaum, H. (i972). Vj/ues 
ChnficMim. New York: Hart 
Publishing Company. 

This volume contains 79 specific 
lessons consistent with the values 
clarification approach. 

Moral Reasoning 

This approach intends to improve 
the quality of young peoples* rea- 
soning about moral issues. The 
aim IS to help students make 
more coherent, better-defended 
moral |udgments. Students are 
taught to recognize the moral 
issues at stake when confronting a 
moral dilemma, to weigh evi- 
dence, and to analyze and debate 
opposing viewpoints. Students 
exposed to this approach, pro- 
ponents frequendy argue, will be 
more likely to respea the legiti- 
mate rights and well-being of 
others and to take them seriously 
when making moral decisions. 

References 

Rcimer, J., Paolitio, D. P, & 
Hersh, R. H. (1983). Promoting 
Moral Cfowf/i (2nd edition). 
New York: Longman. 

PromoTing Moral Growth presents 
the rationale for moral education 
derived from Kohlberg's work and 
describes how teachers may im- 
plement ih* approach. 

LcKkwood, A. L. 5c Hams, D. E. 
(1985). Reasoning wir/i 
Democratic Vi/ues. New York: 
Teachers College Press. 

These classroom materials contain 
49 case studies and lessons in- 
tegrating the moral reasoning 



approach into the secondary 
United States History curriculum. 

Democratic Self-Governance 

This approach to moral education 
seeks to alter :he dec:»K'n-makmg 
arrangements of t!ie school so 
that adolescents have direct ex- 
perience with the roles, rights, 
and responsibilities of citizens in 
a democracy. Students share in 
the setting of school rules, deter- 
I mining punishments for their 
violations, and arguing for 
changes in policy. Advocates of 
this approach believe that schools 
should embody the precepts and 
practices of democracy, not simp- 
ly teach about them. 

References 

Democratic education in schools 
and classrooms. ('983). National j 
Counc*! for the Social Studies 
Bulletin Number 70. Washington, 
DC: National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

This bulletin is a collection of ar- 
ticles which describe and advocate 
democratic school practices. 

Mosher, R. (Ed.) (1980). Moral 
education: A first generation of 
research and dcveloptncnr. New 
York: Praeger. 

This IS a collection of articles, 
many of which deal with the ap- 
plication of Kohlberg's ideas of 
|ust community and mora! educa- 
tion in American schools. 

For amplification of these and 
other approaches see: 

Chazan, B. (1985). Contetnporary 
Approaches to Moral Education. 
New York: Teachers College Press. 

Chazan examines the views of such 
moral educators as Emile Durkheim, 
John Wilson, Lawrence Kohlberg 
and others, including a chapter 
describing the views of those op- 
posed to moral education. 

Hersh, R. H., Miller, J. P, $c 
Fielding, C. D. (1980). Models of 
Moral Education. New York: 
Longman. 

In this volume, seven approaches 
to moral education are described 
and briefly evaluated. 



To what extent does Lockwood's i 
analysis help to explain the ex- I 
penence of educators who have i 
tried to implement programs of 
moral education in high schools? 
In the pa^es that follow, we 
talked with three who represent 
different approaches and who 
worked in different settings. 
Each person was asked three 
main questions: What approach 
to moral education have you 
tried to promote; how has ic 
been successful; what problems 
have you experienced? We do 
not presume to interpret for the 
reader the implications of these 
interviews, but differences be- 
tween the institutional contexts 
of public high schools versus 
that of the private Christian 
school should obviously be 
taken into account. 
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